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ART AND PROGRESS 



The Senefelder Club of 
1,1 J Lithography, a London or- 

SENEFELDER ganization of which J oseph 

vJ.ti Pennell is President, was 

founded eight years ago for the advance- 
ment of artistic lithography. The Club 
numbers among its members almost all 
the practicing lithographers in England, 
and aims to unite more closely collectors, 
amateurs and artists. Exhibitions have 
been held annually in London; and the 
Club has been invited to exhibit in the 
Galleries of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Brighton, Birmingham, etc. It has also 
exhibited on the Continent, by official 
invitation, being represented in the Inter- 
national Exhibitions of Ghent, Venice, 
Rome and Florence, and it has held other 
displays in Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, and in the United States. The 
first exhibition of the Senefelder Club in 
this country was held at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1911, the second 
at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, in 
January, 1914, and two more were held the 
same year at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. The seriousness of its aim is 
acknowledged by the fact that the artist- 
lithographers of the world have contributed 
to the exhibitions and the Directors and 
Curators of the most important Galleries 
and Print Rooms have accepted Honorary 
Membership in the Club. Among these 
members may be mentioned M. Leonce 
Benedite, Director of the Luxembourg; 
Campbell Dodgson, of the British Museum; 
A. J. Parsons, Chief of the Print Depart- 
ment of the Library of Congress and Prof. 
Dr. Hans Singer, of the Royal Print Room, 
Dresden. Lay Members pay an annual 
subscription of one guinea, and receive each 
year a signed proof of a lithograph drawn 
by a member of the Club. These are un- 
attainable by the public, as only a certain 
number of proofs are pulled when the draw- 
ing is erased from the stone. Among the 
prints already issued are Joseph Pennell's 
"The New Bay of Baiae," J. McLure 
Hamilton's "Sketch" and F. Ernest Jack- 
son's "The Church of St. Riquier, Char- 
tres." At the recent exhibition of the 
Senefelder Club at the Goupil Gallery, the 
most striking lithograph was Pennell's 
flight of a Zeppelin over Leipsic. Another 
of his subjects was the starting of the 



Zeppelin from its shed. All Mr. Pennell's 
work shows wonderful mastery of the 
medium. Other artists of lithography 
were well represented at the Club's exhi- 
bition to which there were notable con- 
tributions. 

On June 20th there was 
YAL unveiled at Yale a memorial 

MEMORIAL t0 the men of that grea( . 

University who fought in the Civil War, 
both North and South. This memorial was 
placed in one of the corridors in Memorial 
Hall and was designed and erected by Henry 
Hering, sculptor, and Henry Bacon, archi- 
tect. It takes the form of four upright 
panels, two on either side of the corridor, 
between which in each instance are inscribed 
the names and ranks of those memorialized. 
The whole work was executed in Italian 
marble and the inscription was cut in the 
wall. The floor is Tennessee marble with 
an inscription embedded in lead, and the 
main part of the ceiling is mosaic. 

The four panels which are modeled in 
relief are reproduced on pages 396-397 
of this magazine. The inscriptions on 
these panels were worded by Mr. Royal 
Cortissoz. In executing this memorial 
Mr. Hering set forth four distinct types. 
Memory harks back to the past and is 
essentially spiritual. Peace is supposedly 
of the present. Devotion is a youth rather 
soft and undeveloped — the freshman, 
whereas Courage is more representative of 
the senior, athletic and ready to take his 
place in life. Mr. Hering was a pupil of 
the late Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

The Fairmount Park Art 
park Association, Philadelphia, 

COMMISSIONS durmg the for( . y years of 

and their j ts existence, has either pre- 
W0RK sented outright or assisted 

in promoting the presentation to the 
city of most of the works in sculpture in 
Fairmount Park, and a number of notable 
works in the city itself. No less than 
thirty-nine such works in sculpture have 
been contributed by the Association to 
Fairmount Park, and among these are the 
equestrian statues of General Grant, by 
French, and of General Meade, by Calder; 
"Jeanne d'Arc," by Fremiet, and the 
Garfield Monument by Saint-Gaudens. 
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One of the latest of these gifts is a bronze 
fountain figure, "The Duck Girl," by Paul 
Manship. 

Another organization of somewhat simi- 
lar aims is the West Chicago Park Com- 
mission, but besides the beautifying of 
the parks, this Commission also provides 
good and healthful recreation for the 
people. Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of its work is in relation to the play- 
grounds. These playground parks and 
recreation centers include athletic fields, 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, gardens and 
other forms of amusement. Under the 
direction of the Park Board public con- 
certs, stereopticon picture shows, exhi- 
bitions and play festivals are given. The 
highest ideal of these recreation centers is 
to promote good citizenship and to better 
civic and health conditions. 

A third Commission for the improvement 
of public parks is the Board of Park Com- 
missioners of Nashville, Tenn. The report 
of this Board gives an interesting account 
of the care of its parks, the erection of 
fountains and monuments, and the orna- 
mentation of the many small parks and 
open places. 



REPORT ON 
ART AND 



INDUSTRIAL 



The school authorities of 

New York City have just 

issued a report on the 

Teaching of Art and In- 
training dustrial Work in German 

Schools. This report was made some two 
years ago by Dr. James P. Haney, Director 
of Art in High Schools, who was given a 
five months' leave of absence to study the 
industrial art teaching of Germany and 
Austro-Hungary. Coming at this time, 
when many of the art schools which it 
describes have had their work partially or 
wholly interrupted by the war, the report 
has especial interest. Dr. Haney 's purpose 
in making this report is to show those 
phases of continental work which could 
be directly used to promote the work in 
the art departments of our schools, and to 
present a more orderly and practical method 
of teaching art. Many of the best sugges- 
tions Dr. Haney has already introduced in 
the various city high schools of New York 
and particularly in the industrial art 
courses in the Washington Irving High 
School, whose graduates' work recently 



attracted much attention when exhibited 
in the Woman's Industrial Art Exhibition 
at the Grand Central Palace. 

Alive to the needs of our own schools, 
Dr. Haney went into elementary and high 
schools, continuation schools, and art 
schools, looking everywhere for aid for 
our institutions of similar kind, and the 
results of his investigations are simply 
stated in his report, which tells of the 
system of general education and special 
training abroad. He shows the important 
rdle Industrial Art Schools have played in 
Germany, and how those in authority 
there have gone about the training of a lad 
with a pencil, or an artisan with a tool, with 
such efficient methods that "the eyes of 
the world are turned to discover the secrets 
of their success." ^Dr. Haney notes the 
admirable equipment of the industrial art 
schools, telling in detail about the recently 
erected Pforzheim School. Further, Ger- 
many's advance in industrial art is evi- 
denced by the traveling exhibitions which 
include school exhibits of manual work, 
loan collections of school appliances and 
city exhibitions showing a range of ex- 
hibits from tiny jewels to huge church 
carvings. There are many illustrations 
showing examples of work in the high 
schools and industrial schools. In con- 
clusion, Dr. Haney says, "To Germany, 
therefore, we may turn for helpful sug- 
gestions, but not for a model on which to 
design our own educational structure. 
"Whatever appears most successful in the 
German scheme cannot be incorporated 
with a guarantee of success into our own 
without modification." 



AN 



One of the most important 

movements ever under- 
interesting takga in connection with 

ARCHITECTURAL ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
COMPETITION cent competition of the 

Municipal Art Society of New York for the 
architectural solution of the crossing of an 
avenue and a street. Details of the 
competition, with reproductions of the 
prize-winning designs, appear in the July 
Bulletin of the Society and will prove of 
great interest, on account of the extent 
to which this vexed problem has long 
engaged the attention of architects and 
students of civic design. 



